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Cover Text: Francis was a true 
product of the age of chivalry. 
Courtesy was a basic quality of his 
nature. So highly did he value it 
that he thought of it as one of the 
attributes of God. He wanted his 
friars to be anything but rude. 
Since his time selfishness, ugliness 
and greed have found themselves 
steadily restrained by the chival- 
rous and subtle influence of St. 
Francis. And though he imitated 
his Master in shedding everything 
that he could possibly possess, yet 
“We may say if we like that St. 
Francis, in the bare and barren 
simplicity of his life, had clung to 
one rag of luxury; the manners of a 
court. But whereas in a court there 
is one king and a hundred cour- 
tiers, in this story there was one 
courtier, moving among a hundred 
kings. For he treated the whole 
mob of men as a mob of kings” 
(G. K. Chesterton). 
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Third Order General 


Constitutions 


HILE THE NEW International Constitutions of the Third Order of 
t. Francis have been approved in Latin by the Sacred Congregation 
*f Religious, we must still await the approved vernacular text of these 
‘onstitutions which will soon be issued in every language over the 
ignatures of the Four Ministers General of the Franciscan Order. 
Since last August 25, when the approval of the Constitutions is 
tated by the Sacred Congregation, interest has been aroused. The fol- 
‘wing does not pretend to be a translation nor a commentary, but a 
Ruch sketch of the contents of the General Constitutions. There is 
othing new in them that has not already been in effect in one way 
jr another, nor is there any sensational changes as was ballyhooed 
y the Catholic Press some months ago when it was intimated that 
the Holy See was going to change the “rule” of the Third Order to 
fring it “up to date.” Actually, these new General Constitutions leave 
he Rule unchanged and are but a development of the ideas in the 
Rule of the Third Order as given to us by St. Francis and as revised 
‘or our age by Pope Leo XIII. Besides, they bring together scattered 
‘egislation. 

| Here is a brief outline of the Constitutions: 

q 


Chapter I: Basic Elements 
1. Nature and Purpose of the Third Order (Art. 1-10) 
_ 2. Recruitment and Postulaney (11-12) 


B 
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3. Novitiate (13-23) 
4. Profession (24-29) 
5. Isolated Tertiaries (30-38) 


hapter II: The Rule of Life 

Christian Perfection According to the Franciscan Spirit (39-53) 
The Divine Office and Other Works of Piety (54-70) 

The Family and Social Life (71-76) 

Apostolic Works (77-84) 

. The Sick and the Dead (85-89) 


Chapter III: The Government of the Order 

1. General Norms (90-94) 

2. The External Government: the superiors (95-119) 

3. The Internal Government: the council (120-146) : 
4. Corrections and Punishments (147-168) : 


Chapter IV: Rights and Privileges (155-168) 
Chapter V: Binding Force of Constitutions (169-173) 


Points to Note 


The new General Constitutions contain a number of points that will 
affect the practical life of the Fraternity; some of these points enumer-; 
ated below have already been in practice in some provinces of the U. S$. 
Now they will become obligatory for all. 

1. Three months postulancy is required before one can be received 
as a novice. The Central Organization in the U. S. has encouraged this 
idea for at least 12 years and the “Ritual for Public Functions” (page: 
22) has a formula for the reception of postulants which can be used at: 
each meeting. The suggested time is after the sermon. Franciscan: 
Herald Press has prepared Postulant Instruction Flip Charts with three: 
instructions and a manual for the instructor. Literature for each instrue- 
tion is suggested to help comply with the new requirements in the: 
General Constitutions that the postulant must have an adequate knowl 
edge of Christian doctrine, the life of St. Francis and the Third Order 
before reception as a novice. 

2. The novitiate can be prolonged for a period of six months. If a 
novice is not professed within two years after completing the novitiate, 
the novitiate must be made over. This clears up a point which was 
always obscure and lays down a definite norm. 

3. The small scapular can now be worn under the outer garments 
“quocumque decenti modo”—in any befitting manner. As before, a 
dispensation from wearing the habit of the order, namely, the scapular 
and cord, can be given by the director to an individual tertiary. 

4. The official prayers for the investment and profession of tertiaries 
may be recited in English. We must await approval of an English text 
before this can be used. 

5. Tertiaries’ office remains the 12 Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glorys. 
They may also recite The Short Breviary in any approved form, or as 
in the present rule, the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. Encourage; 
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Wment is given to tertiaries to recite the Office in common before the 
ee Sacrament. Available to anaes in this country is the full 


(published by Titus gical Press, a soon to be published “Short Breviary 
ith Franciscan Cem emen by Herder & Herder and Franciscan Herald 
Press. Benziger has a full breviary in English and Desclee a Latin-Eng- 
dish Diurnal. Various other aids to reciting the Our Fathers are also 


ail Marys and Glorys. The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, simpli- 
aed for use by lay people, is also available from Franciscan Herald Press. 
6. The commissary provincial of isolated tertiaries should send these 


wCouncil can be elected for successive three-year terms. The manner of 
election is similar to the two-ballot method described on page 65 of 
‘The Ritual for Public Functions.” 

8. Where the number of members in a fraternity warrant it, special 


with separate councils or with representative delegates forming one 
ouncil. The fraternal and family spirit must always be kept intact. 
9. The council is to consist of at least five members: the prefect, 
ce-prefect, secretary, master of novices, treasurer. 


Serious Document 
One cannot read the new General Constitutions without the impression 


hess. Emphasis has been put on the tertiary profession—a solemn and 
Sublic act, reaffirming Baptismal promises, and adding the obligation of 
Following the path of perfection as outlined by the Rule and the spirit 
\f St. Francis. Daily meditation and spiritual reading are recommended 
means; reading the lives of Franciscan saints, the way of the cross, days 
»f recollection, retreats, deeper participation in the liturgy by encourag- 
ng the use of The Short Office in English. All of this makes the General 
Sonstitutions both serious and practical. The careful legislation on the 
ostulancy, novitiate and the subjects which must be taught during these 
beriods, are evidence of the “training school” concept the Church has 


Iways had of the Third Order. 
hird Order Activity 


We must not conclude that the Third Order is merely a pious associa- 
‘ion of the faithful. In two articles the Constitutions refer to the allocu- 
ion of Pope Pius XII to the tertiaries of Italy in 1956 in which he exhorts 
them to get to work! At the same time article 80 cautions against this 
static concept of piety by speaking of the apostolate which every fraternity 
bught to have, and even every province, always in keeping with the spirit 
of the order. Some appostolates are mentioned; some are to be avoided. 
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The Challenge 

Every code of law or custom presents a challenge. The laws of cour- 
tesy, for instance, are a challenge to the little one learning to fit into the 
society of human beings. The Commandments of God have been a chal- 
lenge to the human spirit since the day Adam and Eve sinned. The 
higher the idealism of the laws, the greater is the challenge to human 
spirit, capable of rising to the heights of heroism if properly led. That 
is what the General Constitutions of the Third Order are meant to be: 
norms that plunge the goad of the picador into the lethargic spirit, awak- 
ening it to the possibility of a new and exciting life and bringing it 
eventually to the heroism of the saints. 

Is the Third Order ready for this challenge? 


Leo Leddy, Fr. Adolph, Fr. Philip, Wm. Corcoran 
Fr. John McGuirk, Fr. Conrad. | 


° 
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PRACTICAL TERMS, the Franciscan 
Dvement can be summed up as a 
expression of religion for the peo- 
+, In a way that they were now pre- 
red to understand—no longer only 
se of Fear, of Wonder, of Author- 
, enforced by threats of punishment, 
those of Love, of emotional appeal, 
e out by human stories. 

‘Art, Religion, Prose and Poetry con- 
red to bring out this Franciscan 
al. The works of Cimabue in the 
Ysilica of San Francesco show how 
yt was emerging from the grand, for- 


“al or “symbolical” Byzantine tradi- 


historic scenes. 
his movement followed a similar 


dj the vehicle of poetry. St. Francis’ 
Jn Canticle of Brother Sun and later 
realistic poems of Jacopone da 
di and Thomas of Celano were not 
jly expressing strong religious feeling, 


janciscan story, Thomas of Celano 
4d St. Bonaventure, deliberately laid 
ide the customary ornaments of con- 
Inporary literature, telling their story 
nply and humanly, to the infinite 
vantage of their readers of today. 

The movement is all one piece—a 
nole cloth, whether it show itself in 
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Portraits of St. Francis 


by Mark Hegener O.F.M. 
PART Il 


Art, Religion, Prose or Poetry — a 
heightening and refinement of emo- 
tional values throughout the western 
world. 


Towards the end of the 13th century 
from the Roman schools emerged a 
great new artist, Cimabue, a Floren- 
tine by origin, born about 1240, who 
came to Assisi towards the end of the 
century to decorate the transcept of 
the Upper Church of San Francesco, 
which had recently been clothed with 
Gothic vaults and pillars by architects 
whom Innocent IV brought back with 
him from France. These works of 
Cimabue and his pupils have almost 
perished, but the shadowy figures of a 
magnificent Crucifixion, painted with 
great intensity of emotion, still remain 
to show that his intention was to de- 
scribe a tragic story and not merely 
to teach an impressive dogma. 

Giotto was introduced about 1290 
to the Basilica of San Francesco in 
order to paint a new life of the Saint 
Francis. The importance of these 
painters in the eyes of their contem- 
poraries is illustrated by the well- 
known lines of Dante: 


“Once Cimabue thought to hold 
the field 
In painting, but now Giotto has 
the prize, 
So much so that the former’s 
fame must yield.” 


14th Century Frescoes 


Everyone is certainly familiar with 
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the frescoes of Giotto in the Upper 
Church of Assisi which are really illus- 
trations for the Life of St. Francis 
written by St. Bonaventure, just as 
Giotto’s frescoes of the life of Christ in 
the Chapel of the Arena in Padua fol- 
low St. Bonaventure’s Meditations. 


Simone Martini’s (1284-1344) por- 
traits of St. Francis and St. Clare are 
among the great masterpieces that 
continue to dominate Italian art. 


Almost hidden in a dim corner, 
where its admirers return to seek it 
again and again, is Pietro Cavallini’s 
Madonna, sweetest of all frescoes in 
the Lower Church, of which St. Fran- 
cis forms an integral part. The hu- 
manity of it makes an appeal to the 
hearts of all times, for it is so full of 
understanding of St. Francis represent- 
ing the fulfillment of his dearest hope, 
that his beloved Lady of the Angels 
would present him, her humble sup- 
pliant, to her Son. The Franciscan 
prayer continues down the ages: “Nos 
cum Prole pia, benedicat Virgo Maria. 
May the Virgin Mary bless us with 
her Blessed Son.” The little group is 
homely and intimate in its familiar 
devotion, the Mother pointing out over 
her shoulder to her Little One, whose 
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intently inquiring baby face follows he: 
every moment, the saint she wishes hir 
to honor. It is as if the Divine Infan 
had asked his Mother whom to favor 
and she points to the stigmatized hand: 
and enraptured face of Francis, he 
faithful knight. 


The Allegorical Francis 


The allegories of Poverty, Chastit’ 
and Obedience, the great ideals anc 
vows of the Order, were exalted 
humanized and personified in thre 
large frescoes over the high altar o 
the Lower Church and in them poetr 
and art are mingled. They wer 
painted less than a hundred years afte: 
Francis’ death either by Giotto or ; 
pupil. They are often said to hay 
inspired Dante. 


We single out Poverty here, symbol 
ized in a frescoe of Francis’ Mysti 
Marriage on the central vault facin: 
the altar. Poverty has a beautiful bu 
ascetic face; she is clothed in seeml. 
but tattered raiment, rent by th 
thorns which are thrust by the rudi 
mob in her way; she is stoned an: 
mocked, but she pays no heed, fa 
Francis holds out his hand to her, any 
Christ Himself between them, blesse: 
their holy union. 


HERALD AND 


FORU/) 


he wedding gifts are Francis’ 
jak, which he gave to a beggar and 
alace representing his renounced 
jheritance. They are carried up to 
*% hands of God by angels. The 
fidesmaids are Faith and Charity who 
offer to the Bride a ring and a flam- 
ut heart. On either side are sub- 
Wiary scenes; in one Francis gives his 
jintle to a beggar; in the other, hawk 
wrist, Worldliness retuses to listen 


to an angel, while Usury or Avarice, 
clutching a purse, turns scornfully 
away with a sneering companion who 
possibly symbolizes Simony or Envy. 

And so with the other allegories on 
Chastity and Obedience—regular the- 
ological treatises that made the whole 
idealism of St. Francis come alive in 
personifications unknown till then in 
Christian art. 


fodern Masters 

ever to be forgotten is the statue 
“St. Francis in the old cathedral of 
| baptism, high up on the Assisi hill- 
#e, sculptured by Dupre, the 19th 
tury Sienese sculptor. Here we see 
|: saint as the great religious founder, 
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Assisi’s greatest son, standing in the 
center of Assisi’s proudest square. In- 
side the cathedral of San Rufino the 
statue is reproduced in dazzling Car- 
rara marble; but outside St. Francis 
stands in bronze. Humility breathes 
from every line of its perfect sculpture 
(1882): the gentle, downcast head, 
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the hands crossed on the breast. 


Two of the most characteristic and 
human statues of St. Francis are the 


work of a young Assisian, a tertiary 


sculptor of the 20th century, Rossig- 
noli, all too prematurely lost to Fran- 
ciscan art by death. All pilgrims to 
Santa Maria degli Angeli love the sta- 
tue in the center of the famous rose 


garden, where the saint stands among 


the roses with him lamb, smilingly ad- 
monishing the gentle creature who per- 
sisted in following him to Mass and 
bleating. The young sculptor pictured 
his saint so tenderly—the infinite gen- 
tleness of hand laid on the lamb, the 
angelic sweetness of expression—while 
at the base, among the sculptured grass 
and flowers, are all the tiny living 
things St. Francis cherished: the bees 
and beetles, the lizards, the grasshop- 
pers and the worms; for near here 
stood the fig tree where St. Francis 
exhorted the grasshopper to sing 
Matins less noisily. 


Up in the mountain hermitage of 
the Carceri, that little woodland king- 
dom where St. Francis’ spirit lives as 
in San Damiano, the same sculptor— 
Rossignoli—has represented the saint 
begging some caged birds from a boy 
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to liberate them from prison and ser 
them forth into the free air to gi 
praise to God, 


Della Robbia 


From all the portraits of St. Fran 
breathes the true Franciscan spirit, 1 
matter to what age they belong am 
no matter how closely features am 
figures resemble the actual St. France: 
They have all caught the reflex 
other-worldliness, the echo of St. Fra: 
cis’ poverty of spirt, and raised it an 
purified their art. This tremendo 
personality who changes men’s heax 
and attitudes in every age does ni 
dominate by the weight of a great an 
imposing spirit of authority, but by tl 
gentle means of being courteous an 
human and humble and poor—poor 
the poor Christ himself. And wi 
that selfsame mind of Christ! 


But of all the portraits the one th! 
persists in coming to memory is th 
statue of St. Francis said to have bee 
taken from his death mask in his dea} 
cell near the Portiuncula chapel. 
the pure minded Lucca della Robbi 
who worked not in bronze, nor in ma 
ble, but in humble clay, is given t 

(See page 175) 
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— HAD A PROBLEM. He had the 
it of using foul language. It was 
gh to blister the ears of anyone 
was within hearing distance. 
t was worse, “even his best friends 
tildn’t tell him” how terrible it was. 
ters reached an all time low until 
Yew girl was hired. She did not 
sh that kind of talk and spoke her 
mind in no uncertain terms. Her 
gtude set the man thinking. Per- 
s he had better reassess his position. 
me what may, he decided to break 
‘self of his bad habit. He made a 
lution to that effect. Sad to say 
resolution did not take. He was 
ying nowhere. 
Yne day the girl said to him: 
then you break your resolution why 
’t you penalize yourself?” 
#Like what?” 
Like paying a quarter to charity.” 
‘he deal was on. The first month’s 
: almost broke him, but he per- 
tered. He was beginning to realize 
4t he had an expensive habit. As 
daths passed, his self-imposed fines 
f not mount so high. After about 
bn months, word got around that 
# couldn’t get a nickel “hell or 
jan” out of him. 
‘he girl had a point—a point to 
/d ourselves to more determined ef- 
‘s. After examining ourselves and 
jieving some self-knowledge let’s not 
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allow the matter to rest there. Self- 
knowledge is only the beginning. We 
have to determine what course to pur- 
sue if we are to make the improvement 
we desire. Once we have set our goal 
and outlined our means, it is import- 
ant that we devise some method to 
forestall falling back into the same 
old rut. 


If we penalize ourselves in some 
way, we will have a constant reminder 
what we are about. Just what we do 
is not important. However, it should 
be something that stings a little; other- 
wise it will lose its effectiveness. 

More important than what we do is 
the consistency and perseverance with 
which we do it. We have to be as 
strict as an impartial judge in impos- 
ing the sentence each time we fail. 
On those occasions when we think we 
were justified in breaking our resolu- 
tion, especially then should we bind 
ourselves to pay the price. 

Maybe this sounds childish. No 
matter. It may spell the difference 
between making headway or being 
bogged down in the morass of inertia 
and irresolution. It is a crutch to be 
sure. But when a person has difficulty 
walking, he is pleased to use a crutch. 
Once he is able to walk alone, he can 
discard the crutch. It has served its 
purpose. So too with this plan. e 


Father Brendan's article, Father Thomas More's comments and Father Thaddeu. 
letter on page 174 form one piece, each taking the same subject from a differei 
angle. It is the business of the FORUM fo hold its pages open to tree and ope 
discussion. The opinions of the authors do not always reflect the opinion or judg 
ment of the editor. We call the reader's attention to these three articles for 
believe that each has something that needs to be said, and each provides 
balance for the other. Then read the review of THESE MADE PEACE on page 17 


THE EDITOR 


STAFFING THE SCHOOL 


PART Il 


by Brendan Mitchell O.F.M. 
Eprror, THE WAY oF ST. FRANCIS 
“You must be a school of christian perfection. Without that resolute resol 


it is impossible to be a suitable member of so chosen and so glorious « 
army.” Pope Pius XII, Franciscan Vision of Life. 


N A PARISH which has many societies, physical equipment. A building of — 


each fulfilling the usual purposes, but 
which also has a Third Order Frater- 
nity, it ought to be possible to recog- 
nize the ‘Tertiary association immedi- 
ately. While other societies pursue 
various programs and activities, the 
Fraternity of should be 
known and should function as a 
training school in the spiritual life. 
Whatever else it does, the Third Order 
Fraternity ought to be energetically 


‘Tertiaries 


and practically providing a program of 
spiritual formation for the Catholics 
in that parish. ‘To the extent it does 
so, or does not, it achieves or fails its 
central purpose. 

To fulfill its role as a school of 
Christian perfection the Third Order 
does not necessarily have to have any 
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own, or at least some suitable quarte: 
may be of great help. The first Chr 
tian school of perfection was taught! 
a Teacher who had not whereon 
lay His Head, and the pupils we 
probably as poorly provided. But o 
element a school absolutely must ha 
is people. Without teachers and t 
taught you do not have a school. 

The first such school in Christiani 
consisted of Our Lord and the Ape 
tles. The Son of God both instruct 
and trained his first and most intimé 
followers. St. Francis, who imitat 
his Lord so faithfully, also drew |} 
first disciples closely about him in 
personal relationship, opening the 
eyes to his vision during his talks wi 
them and challenging their hearts 
strive as he himself did. 


FORU 


School's Organization 


wince those days schools may have 
tiplied techniques and methods, 
j they have never approached them 
mpirit and effectiveness. Yet even 
te first associations of learning had 
yhave some organization. In the 
‘stolic School there was an unfor- 
‘ate keeper of the purse, as there 
/ one who was prince and head, and 
ther who wrote down the lessons 
1 Gospel. In due time, St. Francis 
» endowed his school of first friars 
#h elements of organization. There 
te those who had the role of Guard- 


spiritual school, which is_ the 
urd Order Fraternity, similarly 
ods its leaders and functionaries. 

MA school of even mediocre size re- 
res a head or director. He may be 
‘led the president or principal. It 
a needs some kind of board of ad- 
istration, and a staff of teachers. 
#d as leaders of a school, rather than 
@a supermarket or a construction 
Hiness, their controlling purpose is 
mprovide knowledge and formation, 
her than to merchandise goods or 
ld bridges. True, like the board of 
dectors of a market or a construction 
dnpany, they must give some atten- 
f to finances and to plans of activ- 
f But this varied effort will con- 
©ute somehow to the over-all pur- 
yie—that of conducting an educa- 
jaal organization. 

The parallel of this comparison with 
¢; Third Order Fraternity should im- 
jdiately suggest that the Spiritual 
rector, the Fraternity Council and 
‘er leaders in the Fraternity, head 
4 organization meant above all to be 
school. Their efforts are specially 
j-ermined by the fact that they direct 
li lead an association which is in- 
pded to teach and to train. 
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The Spiritual Director 


The very term “Spiritual Director” 
obviously connotes the function of a 
teacher. He is the principal teacher 
within this school of spirituality, and 
his role is not fulfilled unless he is 
actively and positively a teacher. He 
must instruct and explain and moti- 
vate. He must inspire and test and 
form. Yet he must often seem to do 
none of these things, for he may not 
crush initiative or fly for the fledglings. — 
He is like a coach who trains his play- 
ers in fundamentals, but who, once the 
game is on the field, does not call the 
plays nor get into the game himeelf. 

The vital point, however, is that he 
must actually teach and stimulate and 
guide. A Fraternity can never achieve 
the status of a school of spirituality if 
the priest director is merely a passive, 
mildly interested onlooker. 


The Council 


The Fraternity’s Council of officers, 
headed by the Prefect, likewise has an 
educational function to perform. If 
these leaders merely take their pattern 
from the officers of an ordinary parish 
society, they will likely mistake their 
distinctive role. In the usual type of 
association officers attend to routine 
business, pay bills, appoint committees 
to execute various charitable or social 
programs. But in a Third Order Fra- 
ternity the Council is a kind of a board 
of regents responsible for the function- 
ing of a school. 

Their planning must be _ heavily 
weighed with concern to activate and 
develop a teaching and training pro- 
gram which is both effective and pro- 
gressive. If the Fraternity is to suc- 
ceed in forming its members. spirit- 
ually, the Council will have to plan the 
concrete objectives and provide the 
necessary means. It heads not just 
another society, but a school of the 
spiritual life. 
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The Teaching Staff 


Every school needs a teaching staff. 
Certain persons must be properly 
equipped to teach in the Fraternity, 
for all the teaching cannot be done by 
the one person who is Spiritual Direc- 
tor. The Rule of the Third Order of 
St. Francis itself, in its concept of 
Novice Master and Mistress, envisions 
this need in at least a general way. A 
Master or Mistress of Novices who is 
not also a competent and devoted in- 
structor ceases to be much more than 
a figure-head. 


Not only are Novices to be in- 
structed—they need to be tested and 
trained. And before reaching this 
stage, as Postulants all recruits for the 
Order have much need for intelligent 
and stimulating instruction concerning 
the step they wish to take. Moreover, 
there is no indication in the concept 
of “school of Christian perfection” set 
by Pope Pius XII before the Order 
that after a Novice is professed this 
teaching and training process is to 
stop. What claim can a Fraternity lay 
to that exalted status given by the 
Holy Father unless it provides means 
and methods of advancement beyond 
the fundamentals of a novitiate? 


It should be obvious that in a Fra- 
ternity larger than some minimal size 
of twenty or thirty Tertiaries—and in- 
cluding postulants, novices, newly pro- 
fessed, longer professed, young and old 
—that the whole process of schooling 
cannot be acomplished by the Spiritual 
Director alone. His thorough and Sys- 
tematic conferences may lay a basis for 
this educational process. 


He may be 
able to give separate instruction for 
Novices, to supervise study groups, or 
plan activities which will help train 
people spiritually. But ordinarily he 
will need help. He has neither the 
time nor the resources to do the job 
thoroughly alone. 
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In some quarters one ocassional 
finds resistance to the idea of tertia 
lay instructors teaching their fello: 
tertiaries. Granted that the prie| 
should be professionally equipped 1 
perform this task: yet do we not er 
trust lay people with the responsibilit 
of instructing in Christian Doctrine 
Are American laymen trained to tea 
subjects from philosophy to drivi 
automobiles, utterly untrainable whe 
it comes to instructing in religiou 
matters? 


Training Teachers 


Where such incompetence | 
claimed, an explanation is often to F 
looked for in the fact that the Thin 
Order has simply not trained ar 
instructors. Where fears are expresse 
of error creeping in, it has never bee 
overcome by some practical and eff 
cient system of supervision. 


Instructors of postulants and novyier 
can be trained. There may be suppl 
mentary polishing and occasional ela. 
ification which needs to be done by th 
priest. But trained lay tertiaries ca 
do an efficient basic job. Leaders ¢ 
discussion groups can be trained. Pre 
moters who keep an instructive contat 
with membership can be _ trainet 
Leaders of Fraternity activities can F 
trained. 

In the light of our times we hav 
witnessed other groups produc 
trained teaching personnel. The Thir 
Order Fraternity—termed explicity k 
the Pope a “school of Christian pei 
fection” —will have to find a way « 
training such leaders or renounce i 
claim to this papal accolade. Specia 
ized Catholic Action groups, Cathol 
Family Movement and Confraterni' 
of Christian Doctrine train such lea 
ers. It would be an impotent “scho 
of christian perfection” that did n 


(See page 164) 


FORU! 


E ARE FOREVER talking about the 
tual benefits of the Third Order. 
would be led to conclude there- 
@ that we have a well planned 

‘tual program to offer lay people. 
my conviction that we have no 
‘tual program whatever. What 
of spirituality does a tertiary get 
#rule? There is the monthly meet- 
the novice classes and here and 
fe a study club. Where then and 
tis this much vaunted spirituality 
re talking about? There may be 
}ptions here or there, but as a gen- 
J rule the Third Order simply does 


yhave a spiritual program. 


: Tuirp ORDER SHOULD BE 
RACTERIZED By A DISTINCTIVE 
RITUALITY 


oe 


s I see it, the discourse of His Holi- 
& Pope Pius XII called “The Fran- 
jan Vision of Life’”—given July 1, 
#6, is a rebuke to the Third Order 
saint Francis. In the first part of 
‘discourse the Holy Father says 
bu must be above all a School of 
’gral Christian Perfection.” In the 
od part he says: “You must be a 
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school of the true Franciscan Spirit.’ 
The Holy Father shows at some length 
that there is a Franciscan Spirituality 
which is deep, rich and complete. 

The Holy Father ends the second 
part of his talk with this exhortation 
to the Tertiaries of the whole world: 

“The World has need of the Fran- 
ciscan Spirit, of that Franciscan Vision 
of Life. It is your duty beloved Chil- 
dren to know it thoroughly, to love it 
with enthusiasm and above all to live 
it with the perfection that your state 
of life allows.” 

The Holy Father would not have 
devoted two-thirds of his discourse to 
Franciscan Spirituality if it were not 
a fact that the tertiaries are not getting 
this spirituality and have no definite 
spiritual program. 


A DEFINITE APOSTOLIC PROGRAM 


For years we have heard it repeated 
over and over again that we had noth- 
ing to do directly with Catholic Ac- 
tion. Our work, it was said, consisted 
in offering C. A. workers the spiritual 
benefits of the Third Order. We spent 
so much time talking about the rich 
spiritual benefits of the Third Order 
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that we became more or less lopsided. 
We stressed personal sanctification and 
at the same time ignored the apostolic 
side of a truly Christian life. 

A Christian is of necessity an apostle. 
This was brought home to us very 
clearly and even bluntly by Our Lord 
Himself. When the Apostles asked 
Him to describe the day of judgment, 
He gave them this reply: 

“Then the King will say to those on 
His right hand, Come, blessed of My 
Father, take possession of the Kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation 
of the World: For I was hungry and 
you gave me to eat, I was thirsty and 
you gave me to drink...” Mt. 25, 34ff. 

I believe that it creates a false im- 
pression to say that we must fill our- 
selves with holiness first and give the 
overflow to our neighbor in the form of 
apostolic works. I do not believe that 
the spiritual life works that way. It is 
a charming image that creates a false 
impression. 

A Christian must be an apostle at 
all times from the age of reason until 
death. It is an integral part of the 
Christian life. A Christian who loves 
God but little will not be much of an 
apostle. On the other hand, in the 
measure that his love for God in- 
creases, In the same measure will he 
become a better apostle. There is no 
question of waiting for a so called 
“overflow” before becoming an apostle. 

We have but to read the history of 
the Third Order during the past seven 
hundred years to see that  tertiaries 
were active in many kinds of apostolic 
work. Not only were they active but 
they were leaders in the lay apostolate. 
Unfortunately today they no longer 
lead. They do not even have a def- 
inite apostolic program. 

With but few exceptions the Third 
Order does not have a definitive apos- 
tolic program either on the national, 
international or local levels. The 
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closest we have come to this is th 
movement to curtail Sunday Shoppin: 
which was spear headed by the Thiri 
Order in the United States, and th 
“Hour of Saint Francis.” 

The Holy Father devotes the entir 
third part of his discourse to pointin 
out that the Third Order must be 
school of fearless and prompt actio 
for the building up of the Body 
Christ. As a closing exhortation h 
says: 

“To work, then, you too, belove 
children! Jesus tells you so throug 
the mouth of his Vicar, however ur 
worthy. Join forces all; bring aid t 
the world. Support the Church .. 

The Holy Father does not praise ou 
present apostolic work. He exhorts v 
to be apostolic because as a matter ¢ 
fact we are not apostolic enough. Ls 
us stop fooling ourselves. We hav 
neither a spiritual nor an apostolic pre 
gram and until we do, we camnne 
expect much support from the hie 
archy of the Church. 

Archbishop Cushing insisted on th 
point during the Third Order Congre 
held in Boston in October 1957. 

“Tertiaries cannot keep the Kin 
dom of God to themselves. They mu 
spread it. You may not become spi 
itual millionaires with all the pote: 
tialities of personal sanctity locked 1 
in selfish hearts. The essential thin 
today is that everyone become < 
apostle; for tertiaries this means th. 
they become Heralds of the Gre 
King.” = (FRANsSICAN HERALD A? 
Forum, January 1958) 


THE SOLUTION 


The Third Order must once aga 
gain world leadership in the realm 
spirituality and in the field of the | 
apostolate. The Holy Father gives 
the solution in his discourse. 

1. We must get to work and off 

(See page 164) 


FORU 


| 
f 
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When we asked Mr. Roebuck (af- 
(tionately known as Wally to his 
tends) to participate in this inter- 
tw, he protested “I have been try- 

to figure out what I have done 
be honored in such a way. I don’t 
. k that I have done a great deal 
ythe Third Order.” Waldemar 
#gzustine Roebuck was born in the 
‘gin Islands, Christiansted, St. 
ip ix, where he attended St. Mary’s 
fool taught by the Canonessess of 
/ Augustine. He came to New 
i k to attend High School in 1928. 
je depression came, and he went 

ork at the age of 15. That meant 
ht school the next five years to 
inplete his high school education. 
now has three children, two boys 
il one girl. At present, Wally lives 
iNew York, is the president of All 
‘nts conference of St. Vincent de 
iil Society, a member of the Cath- 
i> Interracial Council. a member 
j the Laymen’s Union and _ the 


itholic Committee on Scouting. In 1953 he received the bronze award for 
‘standing service to Catholic Youth in Scouting. A former Third Order 
‘ector writes of Wally: “He is no ordinary man, nor is he an ordinary 
‘tiary. He is most zealous in visiting the sick and the poor; in searching 
er fallen away Catholics in order to reclaim them for Christ and his 
lurch; in guiding youth and in encouraging them to put peace and 
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Conducted by Albert J. Nimeth O.F.M. 


Wally A. Roebuck 


harmony into their lives by enrolling in the Third Order. All who knou 
Wally or even meet him casually are immediately impressed with his simpk 
sincerity and unfeigned interest in his fellowman.” 
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Q. 


A. 


Mr. Roebuck, what is your opinion of the Third Order Youth 
movement? You know, in some quarters it is still looked or 
with misgivings. 

I think the Third Order has one of the best programs fol 
Catholic youth. A grand job has been done and the futur 
looks good. 


But what precisely does the Third Order have to offer t 
youth? Do you think our youth are capable of profitting by 
the program? 
The formula of St. Francis in the Third Order calls for training 
and educating. That takes time, so I believe he certainly ha 
young people in mind. The enthusiasm of the young enable; 
them to take hold of this program and work it. They need 
of course, Franciscan leadership and inspiration in order t 
prepare them for the full use of the Third Order way of life 
Like a plant that has to be nurtured, this enthusiasm of yout] 
has to be cultured and trained in the ideals of the Third Order 
When the Third Order is introduced early in life, it awaken 
in youth the love of God and develops in them the zeal fo 
love of neighbor. In our day this is a most necessary qualifi 
cation, for, if we look about us, we can see the world becomin: 
smaller all the time. 


Do you think it is waste of time to promote high school fra 
ternities? Since it is a fact that so few transfer and keep wu 
the Third Order life after graduation, why give them any tim 
at all? 


No, I do not think it a waste of time to have high school fra 
ternities. Our Catholic high schools represent the group, mor 
or less, from which our priests, religious, civic leaders an 
fathers and mothers will come. In what better way can w 
prepare them for the challenge of the future than by givin 
them a rule of life, a rule of life that will apply to any walk 4 
life, a rule that has proven effective for over seven hundre 
years. We know it was through this rule that many simpli 
ordinary folk reached high degrees of sanctity. 

Many of our youth followed the faith as children. But <¢ 
teen-agers they have a tendency somehow to lose their fervé 
in the faith and act as though it were of little consequence : 
their daily lives. Third Order training in the high schools wy 
certainly help keep them in closer touch with the realities | 
their faith. 

We must bear in mind that the Third Order program f? 
the high school student must be made an integral part of the 
everyday activity. One of the most harmful features in tli 
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program is the frequent change of directors and moderators. 
We sometimes come in contact with directors who accept their 
role reluctantly. Some know very little about the role of direc- 
tor and for others it is just “another job” added to a full 
schedule. This is not meant to be disrespectful in any way, but 
merely as statement of a fact that has been a detriment to the 
Third Order. By far the greater majority of directors that I 
know are conscientious, able and zealous. 

I know the problem of transfer after graduation is a per- 
plexing one and I have no answer. But the question that 
comes to mind is this: should we jettison the whole program 
and sacrifice the definite good a student derives from a tem- 
porary contact with the Third Order, just because the full 
program is not realized? Isn’t it better to expose them to the 
wholesome influence of the Third Order even on a temporary 
basis than not to expose them at all? 

Q. In an interview with you, the question concerning the negro 
and the Third Order is a natural. Has the Third Order ade- 
quately integrated? Js there any particular approach you can 
suggest to get more negroes active in the Third Order? 

A. From what I have been able to observe, in proportion to the 
total number, the percentage of negroes in the Third Order is 
very small. There are a few who belong to the larger frater- 
nities here in New York, but unfortunately not many of that 
number are active. I am deeply interested in seeing more 
active negroes in the Third Order. It was this interest that 
prompted me to agitate for a fraternity at St. Charles Bor- 
romeo parish in New York. 

Of the 750,000 negroes here in New York, 250,000 are Protes- 
tant, 343,000 are without Church affiliation, and only 57,000 
are Catholic. Can you imagine what St. Francis, the patron 
of Catholic Action would do about a situation of this kind? 
It is a sad fact that of the 57,000 negro Catholics, less than 
one-tenth of one percent know anything about the Third Order. 

It has been said that ‘negroes have in their temperament 
and culture some traits which one might call already Fran- 
ciscan or at least proto-Franciscan.” It would seem that if 
the Third Order was introduced in parishes where negroes are 
in large numbers, one might be amazed at the rapid spiritual 
growth, the increase in membership and the consequent benefit 
to the parish. At the Boston convention we heard Monsignor 
Foley say how much good came to his parish by introducing 

the Third Order. The zeal of a few negroes in the Third Order 

| can be seen by the fact that they are willing to travel great 
distances to attend the meetings. I honestly believe we have 

a great potential among our negro Catholics. 

: Q. In our correspondence, mention was made of a Franciscan 

Center in the heart of Harlem. Will you fill us in on the 
details? 
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It is not a reality yet, but it is my ambition to have a Fran 
ciscan Center in Harlem staffed by well-informed tertiaries t¢ 
engage in convert work. Harlem with its 343,000 souls is it 
need of spiritual guidance. It is a fertile field for the Francis 
can ideals. Who would be more suited to the task than wel 
trained tertiaries? It is the very nature of their vocation t 
spread the faith. The layman is the first contact that non 
Catholics have with their Church. He is close at hand whe 
the non-Catholic reveals his insecurity, his desire for religio. 
or his spiritual bankruptcy. A Franciscan Information Center 
staffed by trained tertiaries, can render invaluable help in th 
erusade for souls. Since the inquirers would be of varie 
backgrounds, those engaged in this work must be prepared t 
offer the Faith in a way that would attract and appeal to them 
It would have to be unique in many ways. This Francisca 
Information Center should be located in a populated area apar 
from a Catholic Church. It should be located in a populate 
area apart from a Catholic Church. It should be more thar 
just a hole in the wall. It should have class. It is to serve a 
a distribution center for Catholic literature. There should b 
lectures, forums and discussions on topics of interest to th 
community, films of the work being done in mission fields i 
which the Church is seen at work among Japanese, Indians 
Africans, negroes to dispell the notion that the Catholic fait. 
is a white man’s religion. One might think that in this da, 
and age, after the heroic role of the Church in the struggk 
for freedom for all mankind this sort of thinking was out, 
moded. Unfortunately it is not. Actual proof that the Chure: 
is for all peoples would be a good beginning. 

We have seen you at many of the recent conventions. Wha 
are your impressions of the conventions you have attended? 


I will restrict my remarks to a few general observations. Firs: 
I think that the conventions are wonderful. Like most gathex 
ings of that sort they give the opportunity to meet tertiari« 
from near and far and to exchange ideas and points of view 
Since we meet once in five years, the Convention ought to laid 
at least a week, from Monday to Saturday. This arrangemer 
would give the priests a chance to get back for Sunday assigy 
ments. The convention should be presided over by a layma‘ 
The Third Order is in essence a layman’s order, but the way it 
run you sometimes wonder if that is the case. The host prow 
ince can provide a qualified general chairman. The chairme 
for the various sessions could be assigned from the four obect 
ences. It would help make us laymen feel that we are reali 
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I think it is a mistake to hold the business meeting on t 

last day as if it were just an after thought and not reabf 
important. So much of what is accomplished during the 
vention is nullified by an anti-climactic so-called business sé 
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sion. If any major projects are to be introduced, the delegates 
should be given ample time to study them. It smacks too much 
like “railroading” to expect the delegates to vote on major 
problems shortly after hearing the proposition read for the 
first time. I can never understand why the elections are held 
on the last day. 

I have asked this question in a previous interview and would 
like your answer to it. Do you think the Third Order is at a 
standstill in the United States? 

Frankly, I don’t know. Living in a large city like New York, 
I find it difficult to arrive at a satisfactory answer. I would 
say this, however, that the Third Order should become more 
aggressive and undertake larger projects. I think we should 
make better use of the channels of publicity. It certainly is 
not going to harm us if the world knows that we exist and are 
doing something. 

If the Third Order appears to be at a standstill, it is because 
the tertiaries fail in their obligations. It would seem that a 
great many do not understand that there is a definite obligation 
connected with their Franciscan way of life. Some of the 
implications of the rule are not understood either because those 
who have the duty do not inform the members or the members 
are not as keenly interested as they should be. I think what 
was said in Boston is very true: if the Third Order was doing 
the job it was supposed to be doing, there would be no need 
for many new forms of the apostolate. There is no question 
of the need for an awakening to responsibilities. This has to 
begin with the individual and carried on actively in the fra- 
ternity. The fraternity is no better than the members who 
compose it. 

You mentioned “larger projects.” What do you envision as a 
larger project? 

The type of program or project that the Third Order could 
handle would depend on the area in which it is located. For 
example, we know that many projects advocated by the respec- 
tive dioceses meet with poor response. Let us say that a 
pastor has a hard time organizing his St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. This gives the tertiary an opportunity to come to 
the aid of his pastor. There are regions where the work of 
Catholic Charities is not highly organized. Active fraternities 
in these regions could be invaluable assistance to the bishop. 

It would be difficult to indicate a national program for the 
Third Order. I am inclined to stress that the Third Order 
should engage in the activities of its particular area. The rule 
clearly points out the role of the tertiary in the Parish. The 
Third Order should be alive and alert to the needs of his parish 
and follow closely the role of the Church in his community. 
Keeping informed is an important responsibility of the tertiary. 
T recall an incident that illustrates what I have in mind. While 
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attending a meeting in a neighboring parish, I struck up 
conversation with a young lady who was working in f 
sacristy. She informed me that she had volunteered for #] 
job simply because she saw how badly someone was need 
in the sacristy. She felt duty-bound as a tertiary to do j 
that. She has the right attitude. 


Q. In what way has the Third Order influenced your life? 


A. Apart from being born a Catholic, I think the greatest thi: 
that ever happened to me was becoming a Third Order membe 
Becoming a Franciscan tertiary has helped me grow spir 
ually ; it has awakened me to the intimate relationship betwe 
daily life and prayer; it brought home to me a clearer meani! 
of the acceptance of the Will of God in all things. Striving 
live the rule attained for me an understanding of mortificati’ 
and sacrifice. Mortification has helped me “spiritualize,” 
to speak, material things and to become less attached to no 
essentials. Sacrifice has helped to turn all desires of mind a: 
body into something pleasing to God. Being a tertiary hi 
also taught me the meaning of “The Catholic Man.” 


only then can we hope to regain t 
leadership we have lost. 


PROGRAMS 


(Continued from page 158) 


the tertiaries a definite spiritual 
program. ‘This can only be done 
if spiritual directors on the local, 
national and international level 


STAFFING 


(Continued from page 156) 


take similar steps to do so. 


will organize Schools of Perfec- 
tion, that is, classes or lectures 
which will take into account the 
whole Christian life with special 
emphasis on the Franciscan Way 
of Imitating Christ. 

2. We must offer our people a def- 
inite clear-cut apostolic program 
on the local, national and inter- 
national level. Once again this 
can be done through schools 
which will train tertiaries to be 
leaders in the lay apostolate. 

From such schools there will gradu- 


Pope Pius XII expressed high ho; 
for the Third Order in “The Frane 
can Vision of Life.’ “Your Thi 
Order will be able to form,” His He 
ness writes, “a select detachment in’ 
peaceful lay army which today, 
never before, is arrayed in the field’ 
the defense and the spread of © 
kingdom of Christ in the world.” 
is difficult to understand how tl 
hope will be realized without energ¢ 
“training and being trained”. Ratl 
will the complaint, mentioned by — 
Holy Father with such gracious te 


ally emerge a clear-cut and definite 
Third Order program of spirituality 
and apostolic endeavor. Then and 


continue to have foundation: “tl 
matters frequently remain too much 
the field of theory.” 
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HARITY IS SET down in Christian- 
jas a primary virtue. St. Francis 
sted upon it. Yet it is a difficult 
Jue constantly to keep in a healthy 
wdition. Your tongue has a poison 
si that so quickly, and even at times 
Hvertently, sours your charity. Only 
-ful vigilance and self-discipline are 
yrerful enough antidotes for this 
‘ue poison. 


1. Sworp OF THE SPIRIT 


he human tongue is a wonderful 
@ation of God. The faculty of 
‘ech is one of the greatest blessings 
31 has bestowed upon us, for the 
ken word plays a most important 
#t in the history of the world, as it 
@is a very vital place also in the 
ty of our own lives. 

Vhen Christ sent out his apostles to 
“quer the world for him, he chose 
‘ tongue as an instrument and 
‘pon for that purpose: “Go and 
sh ye all nations!” 

: Paul calls the spoken word a 
“rd—the sword of the spirit—and 
“used that weapon. In fact, the 
?at St. Augustine admired just this 
Wlity in St. Paul. He said: “There 


4gs I would like to have seen: 
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What Price Gossip? 


by Philip Marquard, O.F.M. 


Christ in the flesh, Rome at the height 
of its splendor, and St. Paul thunder- 
ing away in the pulpit!” Paul, more 
than any other apostle, helped to 
change the face of the earth, using 
the sword of the spirit—the spoken 
word. 

In his history of the American 
Navy, Fletcher Pratt recounts how 
Admirals Schley and Sampson 
trapped the Spanish Admiral Cervera 
in Santiago harbor. Cervera made a 
desperate dash for the open sea, ran 
into a blizzard of fire and, in a brief 
engagement, saw his ship shattered 
and silenced. When the crew of one 
American vessel would have raised a 
shout of victory, their captain stopped 
them, saying: “Don’t cheer, boys, the 
poor devils are dying.” 

The idiom is salty, but the senti- 
ment is sound, It typifies that mag- 
nanimity which we like to regard as 
characteristically American. It is a 
spirit which is often reduced to natural 
virtue and described as “sportsman- 
ship,’ but is deeply rooted in tradi- 
tional Christianity. 

This is expressed, for instance, in 
the Sermon of the Mount, sometimes 


called the Magna Charta of Chris- 
tianity. After announcing the Beati- 
tudes, Christ went on authoritatively 
to complete the Old Law and to cor- 
rect theological misinterpretations. 
The Scribes and Pharisees had wrung 
the Law dry of its unction and pre- 
served only the desiccated rind. “Un- 
less your justice (that is, your general 
holiness) exceed that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees,” He warned, “you shall 
not enter the kingdom of Heaven.” 
The Ten Commandments had forbid- 
den murder, but Christ reminds his 
listeners that the ugly stirrings of in- 
terior resentment, the evil smolderings 
of secret ill-will and hatred can also 
be crimes. 


Mere external observance of the 
Law, therefore, is not enough without 
the interior consistency which is sin- 
cerity. Many people who think of 
murder only with a shudder, do not 
hesitate to murder a reputation by 
that kind of talk for which the slang 
expression “catty” is a perfect descrip- 
tion—the sort of talk which purrs 
along politely and suddenly shows 
claws and teeth to rip and rend some- 
one’s good name: Even in church you 
can find souls soured by uncharitable 
thoughts of those around them. They 
feel superior to them; condemn them 
in their minds, often state it openly 
later, and thereby make the condes- 
cending prayer of the Pharisee their 

wn: “O God, I thank thee that I am 
not like the rest of men” Lk. 18, 11. 


Our worldly daily newspapers and 
magazines educate us and spur us on 
to charitable speech. When so many 
look at others, they are satirists, quick 
to notice defects and to discuss them, 
regarding all men as fit targets. But 
when they turn their eyes within, 
that sharp genius for detecting faults 
is suddenly blunted and they can see 
nothing wrong. If only they would 
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reverse the process, veil other peopl 
faults in the indulgence they gra 
themselves, and view their own shor 
comings with the severity they reser 
for others, then they would be mo 
likely to achieve that mentality whic 
Christ insists is a necessary requisi 
for membership in his kingdom. “B 
thou, why dost thou judge thy brothe 
Or thou, why dost thou despair tl 
brother? For we shall all stand at th 
judgment seat of God” Rom. 1 
10-11. 

Your tongue is a blessed gift. U 
it more constructively. St. Anthony 
Padua utilized his tongue so well i 
the honor and glory of God, that G 
deemed it worthy of miraculous pr 
servation after his death. It is st 
preserved to this day in a reliquary 
Padua, Italy. Eloquent testimony 
God’s blessings on one who did n 
gossip, but rather knew the true us 
fulness of the power of speech. 

It takes a level head to keep steae 
a courageous heart to keep the c 
and necessary faith in God and ya 
fellowmen. In your own little wor 
be big enough to be fair, fair enou 
to let yourself stop a story harmful - 
even your worst enemy, realizing iti 
a tale best untold. Ask St. Anthony 
help you. 


2. A CHRISTLIKE TONGUE 


After Our Lord had healed the mn 
who was deaf and dumb, the Evang 
list remarks: “And he began to spe 
correctly.” Make your own practit 
application and ask for the grace ¢ 
speak correctly. : 

St. James has a beautiful little sl 
mon on the tongue in his epistle. | 
says: “Behold how small a fire kin 
eth a great wood: The tongue is 
fire, the very world of iniquity . 
a restless evil, a deadly poison . | 
With it we bless God the Father, 
with it we curse men who haye bé 
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de after the likeness of God. Out 

he same mouth proceed blessing 
il cursing. These things, my breth- 
ought not to be so!” 


ber and to follow. Unkind and 
haritable words, untruthful words, 
jeful and revengeful words, obscene 
unclean words, are like sparks of 
, which frequently kindle a great 
j and do irreparable harm to others. 


Do not take yourself too seriously. 
sat people do not, and you have 
iis of greatness within you if you 
only let them grow. Laugh at 
irself once in a while; not bitterly, 
* gently and kindly. Did someone 
ht you? No matter. Perhaps it 
unintentional. Anyway, what dif- 
Snce does it make? In fact it is 
d. You have something to offer 
ssod. Surely it is not something to 
rb your thoughts, make you speak 
wrily, check your work, spoil your 
}. You must try to forget it by giv- 
sit to God in all patience. 
You must recall that your case is 
y unique, however much you would 
§ to think so. Many besides your- 
i walk a steep or even steeper path. 
ja must note their courage and quiet 
Siurance under the lash of circum- 
ices—and humbly imitate them as 
‘| as you can. God will give you the 
we, which he promised to you in all 
mir Fils, 
»t is sort of a habit to let your feel- 
@ be hurt. You can say no. It is 
: rly only a form of egotism to be 
at easily. No one can belittle you 
sept yourself, and there is no quicker 
to do it than to stridently claim 
r rights, insistently demand _re- 
a loudly ask others to treat you 
> er. These things, to be worth any- 
“hg, must be freely given. They can- 
| _be forced. 


+ ‘ou may not be able to give charity 
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since you have little, but you are al- 
ways in a position to speak charitably, 
cheerfully, forgivingly. This after all 
is the best charity. 


The great painter, Raphael, has 
portrayed this in the scene of St. Peter 
and St. John entering the Temple. 
The poor, lame beggar at the Beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple, cried out 
piteously to them for an alms. Filled 
with compassion they look upon the 
pitiful wreck of humanity, and going - 
up to him St. Peter said: “Silver and 
gold I have none, but what I have, 
that I give thee. In the name Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, arise and walk” 
Acts 3, 6. “And the beggar leaping 
up stood and walked and entered with 
them into the temple, praising God.” 


Money can and does do much to 
alleviate poverty and suffering, and to 
better conditions everywhere, but it is 
not always necessary to have silver and 
gold in order to give. You always do 
have the power to give a kind word 
or a bit of true encouragement. 


This is real love of neighbor as re- 
ligion means it. It embraces good-will 
plus practical concern for his rights 
and needs. You love your neighbor 
through justice when you respect his 
rights, and through charity when you 
help fulfill his needs. Your power of 
speech enters very practically into 
both. 

Love of neighbor, like religion of 
which it is a part, is not something 
tacked on to life. It is not something 
that enters from time to time into life. 
Religion only asks that the motive as 
well as the deed be sanctified, that 
your speech be performed in God’s 
name. 

A tertiary of St. Francis has a 
greater obligation to seek true charity 
in his speech. It is a real apostolate 
to discourage idle, harmful gossip, and 
to encourage inspiring and kind words. 
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BUNT! 


Virtues of St. Francis 


by Xavier Carroll O.F.M. 


GET THE SIGNAL. ‘The pitcher starts 
his motion. The man on first leads 
off. Here it comes! I want to slap 
the apple into South China and raise 
my average but... I bunt. My team- 
mate advances to scoring position. I 
am thrown out at first. The score 
keeper writes down sacrifice. I gave 
up my personal chance for an impres- 
sive smash hit in order to assure my 
team a scoring position. I sacrificed. 
I might not have done it too willingly; 
only because I would be fined if I 
hadn’t! But maybe I did do it easily 
and readily. Maybe it is characteristic 
of me to be ready to give up personal 
advantage and convenience in order to 
obtain something that has more over- 
all value. If so, then I have the vir- 
tue, the spirit of sacrifice. 

The readiness to give up a thing of 
recognized but lesser value in order to 
serve a greater value—this is the spirit 
of sacrifice. In other terms it is the 
readiness to inconvenience ourselves 
for our own spiritual advancement, for 
the benefit of our neighbor or commu- 
nity. It is opposed to sensuality and 
self-centeredness. It supposed perspec- 
tive. It supposes strong faith. 

The spirit of sacrifice supposes per- 
spective. We must have the ability 
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vut things in their proper order. If 
are going to sacrifice a lesser good 
a higher, it is quite helpful to know 
ch is which. Faith is necessary for 
judgment since we are by nature 
wn to different set of norms, so 


Nature demands that 
» pleasure and the comfort of the 
ent be served. Don’t philosophize 
mit it! Nature demands we take 
} of “number one” under all condi- 
5, no matter what the needs of our 
hbor might be. Faith supplies us 
* reasons and motives for foregoing 
jomentary pleasure, for disturbing 
# present comfort, for serving the 
are of our neighbor. It answers 
Squestion “Why should [?” 


he willingness to sacrifice ourselves 
gs to beginnings. The novice in 
ion is sensitive to goals and objec- 
{. He spends a great deal of time 
hg himself what life is all about. 
} acute awareness of ultimate val- 
akes it relatively easy for him to 
he spirit of sacrifice enthusiastic- 
! The newly-weds are amusingly 
tive to the happiness of one an- 
r. Those first weeks they do back- 
Vfor one another. They are sharp- 
Wnscious of the other, of the value 
h other is to them... Their own con- 
Bcc seems such a small thing in 
Bitace of the preciousness of their 
se. The months go on. “Darling” 
eimes irritated when “Precious” 
‘: him to lift his feet so she can 
#the vacuum by, feels rebellion 
Hh she asks him to drop the sports 
% and run down to the store for 
| The little wife begins to ask 
tlf if all those elaborate prepara- 
1 for the homecoming of the king 
le cave are really necessary. Why 
a pie when they are not at all 
ainsive at the store? And so it goes. 
4ng one another for granted. The 


of worth erodes quietly, imper- 
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ceptably, surely, against the steady cur- 
rent of time. Nature asserts itself. An 
illness, a serious spat may be necessary 
to bring them back to awareness of 
one another as the center of their lives. 


The spirit of sacrifice is indeed built 
upon an awareness of values. Con- 
versely, when we find ourselves becom- 
ing self-indulgent, easily irritated by 
the demands of others, though our root 
faith may not be weakening, it is be- 
ginning to function less in our lives. 
This is one of the reasons for religious 
life with its appointed times for prayer, 
its spiritual exercises, its practices and 
customs. It is attempting to create an 
atmosphere wherein ultimate values 
will be kept before the individual’s 
eyes constantly. The Third Order rule 
is attempting this in a mitigated way 
for the lay religious. It is trying to 
help us not only to live, but to be 
always conscious why we live. This 
awareness will lead to much fruit. 

Retreats, days of recollection, spirit- 
ual reading, all have this purpose: to 
keep before us reasons why we ought 
to bestir ourselves to effort. Surround- 
ing ourselves with true human values 
is also helpful. Good music, more 
than superficial reading, desire to un- 
derstand beauty in all its forms, serious 
conversation and discussion—all have 
the effect of keeping our lives well 
ordered, watering the soil for super- 
natural growth. We see what is worth- 
while and what isn’t. We know what 
is to be sacrificed and we have the 
appetite for the endeavor. 

St. Francis put aside almost every 
human comfort. He did not think 
that these things were bad. On the 
contrary he knew how good they were 
better than many another. But he felt 
they might slow him down in his pur- 
suit of the big prize in life. He wasn’t 
so interested in this or that time at 
bat. He wanted to win the whole 
game. He bunted. e 
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Taunt ... Thought ... Taught 


by Geraldine Liss, Tertiary 


Si THE LAUNCHING of the first 
Russian Satellite, American education 
has been under fire by anyone who 
can think of something to say. Many 
remedies and solutions have been pro- 
posed, some partially satisfactory, some 
not at all. However, many important 
points have been missed. 

The blame for the current situation 
is placed first on the college teachers, 
and they shove it to the high school 
teachers and they in turn to the ele- 
mentary teachers who toss it to the 
administrators. 

But I'd like to put the blame exactly 
where it belongs—right smack in the 
lap of every single American of voting 
age! 

America is a most progressive na- 
tion. But it is notable that almost 
everything of great importance is run 
on the national level except educa- 
tion, which is run by the little local 
school boards. And just what about 
these school boards? It seems that 
they are people ELECTED by the 
voters of a community to represent 
them in reference to education in that 
community. And it seems that this 
same school board hires the admin- 
istrators who hire the teachers to teach 
these children of these voters. 

Look at a typical school board. 
Ordinarily the men on it are un- 
familiar with education. Their main 
job is to keep the budget low. Yet, 
they handle everything from finance 
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to athletic schedules. Many times tt 
situations run like this. The boa 
will put out a few hundred thousar 
on a new school building but wor 
pay salaries for teachers to staff it. € 
they'll spend a few thousand on 
home economics or business educati¢ 
department but refuses the math d 
partment a couple hundred for mo 
blackboard space. Or the band ge 
new uniforms while the science d 
partment cannot wiggle out a pie 
of heating equipment for experimen: 
The typical school board has 
concept of what is important in ed 
cation. You meet one, “I gotta ru 
Important board meeting  tonig; 
Gotta pick out third grade won 
books.” But that’s what they hired 
third grade teacher for. | 
And, of course, there’s the one ‘ 
the teachers hate. “A raise? What 1 
the teachers want a raise for? Whya 
tell you I work eight hours a day * 
my money, and I got no soft © 
either. Pretty soon they'll be mak! 
more than we do. No sir. Can't afd 
it. The taxpayers can’t stand it nov 
And what happens because of t 
attitude? The good teachers beco 
administrators and find that with | 
increase in income they have a 
they hate because they are on the } 
seat between the board and the f 
ulty, fighting for both, against bot 
But let’s look at the typical teac 
in relation to his salary. Wher 


) 


ght young man or woman is about 
‘graduate from high school his 
‘hers usually take him aside and 
/ him what a fabulous thing it is to 
ch. Here you can influence others, 
mold minds, you strengthen per- 
jalities, you put your imprimatur 
{ America’s future. Here there is 


The bright young man goes off to 
jege, probably working his way 


jer his four years of study he applies 
ja job in a city because salaries are 
wf-way decent. But, cities only hire 
erienced teachers, so he’ll have to 
¥ experience in a small town where 
“ries are between $400 and $1000 


Tr. 


During the first few weeks of school 
9 idealistic dream about changing 
thing is shattered when he finds 
the topic of conversation among 
faculty is, “Where shall we buy 
ceries this week?” 


Within this year the young man has 
yed experience, but he does not 


s) schedule with steady increments, 
aj tried to present it to the board. 
#1 no doubt the roof blew right off 
top of the board room. 


» he ordinary board member, elected 
ithe ordinary passive, lethargic, 
uithetic, American voter thinks he is 
only person who works eight hours 
jay. And he thinks that he is the 
*; man who is worth his wages. He 
al thinks that teaching is baby’s play, 
*& teachers are public servants and 
ild keep their places at all times, 
since he worked for peanuts dur- 
+ the depression, all young men of 
| Ly should do the same, and that 
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anytime teachers try to organize they 
should be all fired immediately. 
You think I exaggerate? No, I 


underestimate! 


What the poor man doesn’t know 
is that a teacher teaches 24 hours a 
day. He is constantly learning material 
in his own and related fields so he can 
give his students as much as possible. 
A teacher reads a magazine thinking, 
“What’s in here for my students?” 
He attends a movie or watches TV in ~ 
the same way. He opens class with, 
“How can I help you?” and he closes 
with, “I want to give you as much as 
possible so you will be the better for 
ity e 

He comes early and stays late to 
give extra help. He has parent con- 
ferences when parents desire them. 
He supervises lunch hours, handles ex- 
tracurricular activities, supervises spe- 
cial projects, chaperones games, 
dances, and parties, plans next year’s 
curriculum, orders equipment, and 
then goes home to correct papers and 
make out report cards. He must be 
prepared to answer to anyone at any 
time for any action. 


And yet, day after day, this one 
who so loves learning, paid by the 
American voter to teach his children, 
must come into class after class of 
youngsters whose whole attitude is, 
“We're here now. We dare you to 
teach us something.” And he takes 
the dare. 


The young man is forced to be a 
disciplinarian for the children of the 
voters, brought by the voters, “Here’s 
my kid. Do what you want with him. 
I can’t handle him.” Or, “Take my 
girl and sit on her. We can’t make her 
do anything.” 

If American education is to be 
raised at all, and it can be, then it is 


(See page 175) 


These Made Peace, St. Anthony Guild 
Press, $3.50. 
SELECTION OF FrANcISGcAN Book Cus 
Here’s a work I have been looking for 
since 1954. I read the manuscript of Peter 
Anson’s first try at salvaging the notes of 
Cecily Hallack for this impressive collection 
of more than fifty examples of typical 
tertiary holiness. If the promise of that 
manuscript was good, the finished product 
with all the refinements Peter Anson and 
his American editor have put into that 
manuscript far exceeds those expectations. 
And that should more than even the score 
for the reader’s minor irritations at the 
few typographical errors that have escaped 
the fine tooth comb. 


Already familiar with the general cast of 
the book, I read at one session, hours on 
end, all of the nine one and two-page pref- 
aces with which the author wraps as many 
neat packages of Beati and Sancti. These 
groupings are not just a chronological 
arrangement, which a less deft hand would 
have decided upon. Then, I took samplings 
of the nine subjects in the category labeled 
“Saints Active and Contemplative (1295- 
iO) 


This would be a rewarding procedure 
for the general reader, too. Reading these 
nine prefaces in sequence would give even 
the scholar a fine insight into those subtle 
spiritual under-currents ever at play in the 
Franciscan movement-currents which have 
pitfalls for Catholic no less than non- 
Catholic writers who venture into the field 
of Franciscana. It is these struggles over 
the ideals of St. Francis which confuse the 
uninitiate but which editor Peter Anson 
clarifies to the satisfaction of the most ex- 
acting partisan. 

As for the biographical sketches them- 
selves: roughly, each subject is given an 
average of five pages; and they are gener- 
ous pages, like those in the new Butler’s 
Lives. The treatment can best be described 
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as an interpretative story rather than 
factual telling of edifying events in tl 
lives of these saints. Take, for examp! 
St. Hyacinth Mariscotti (1620). Biogr 
phers, including the second nocturne in tl 
office for her feast, have told us aplen 
of her scandalous (sic) display of a world 
spirit within the precincts of the conve 
before her final conversion. What is n 
told, as authors Hallack and Anson tell 1 
are the psychological factors that were 
play in her personality: ‘the girl that h, 
been left on the shelf, that nobody want: 
her for a wife, her family backgrounds; t 
temper of the times; living conditions 
the cloistered life sanctioned by the ca 
stitutions of the Third Order Regula! 
“Sometimes a neurasthenic symptom m 
remain like a scar when the disorder is cox 
pletely cured. And how completely it y 
cured, her other habits show’ (Page 20° 


The Hallack-Anson work will be defi 
tive in this field of biography, represent 
progress as it does. Reliable as Butlal 
Lives are on each of the subjects before | 
here is a step forward in the way es 
saint in his or her individual way refld 
the inwardness of Tertiarism. We can’t 
ford to miss in our libraries, as many oft 
do, a volume of Léon’s “L’Auriole Sé 
phique.” 

What emerges, more sharply etched tl 
anything else, from the collection as: 
whole is the elasticity of the Francisi 
Tertiary ideal. What would Leo XIII hi 
thought were he to read this work inst: 
of “L’Auriole Séraphique” which was | 
tant when he drafted the present Tlf 
Order Rule? I think he would be justi! 
for what in 1883 had to be taken on f; 
from his “Misericors Dei Filius.” “Le. 
not be thought,’ he wrote, “that ther 
the nature of the order has been alter¢ 
Whether Hallack and Anson designed 
so or not, Leo’s thesis is confirmed at ey 
step in these lives, including his Teri| 


its of the Twentieth Century. It is the 
ewer’s considered opinion that a work 
4 as this in which the tertiary rule is 
ed with flesh and blood is a better 
mentary than the best of the many 
manuals written in explanation. It 
even sell the Third Order to those 
bers of the First Order who have not 
recognized it as the ready-made trans- 
ion belt between their own apostolate 
the man in the street. 


Maximus Poppy O.F.M. 


i Priestly Life, 
d Ward, $3.00 
Ponsignor Knox was at his best when 
as writing for priests. With so much 
yis writing so too with this book, he 
e it first in a series of talks given to 
I suppose it is because he spoke it 
that we find an appealing familiarity 
Hs writing. This familiarity is not to be 
hken for superficiality. Knox is not su- 
tcial. One has to concentrate seriously 
atch the full import of what he wants 
y. But with all that there is a jolly 
ng that he indulges in to make his 
strike home. He can call one to task, 
does in this book on various occasions, 
one feels complimented. It is on 
id thought that one is caught up short 
says, “what am I laughing about? He 
s me.” The chapter, St. Paul, A Pro- 
fis particularly well done. In it the 
‘“>r gets beneath the halo to see what 
g of person Paul really was. From this 
/tte he draws some important conclu- 
for priests. He has chapters on Mur- 
ving, Abandonment (this is one of the 
sund ones), Obedience, Our Lady. 
e are sixteen in all, each stamped with 
“vit and wisdom of Monsignor Knox. 


Ronald Knox, Sheed 


f Lord’s Prayer, Romano Guardini, 


ntheon, $2.75. 

is always a treat when a master puts 
‘land to a task. The result is generally 
Mying. He can look at the same thing 
save looked at time after time and see 
sithing entirely different, something 
r, Saying the Lord’s Prayer over and 
becomes a prosaic practice. With 
‘dini we take a new look at it and find 
-we have been missing so much. Each 
-on of the prayer is analyzed with 
yal reference to present day problems. 
ent as the prayer is we are made to 
dre that it is as up to date as today’s 
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headlines. One wonders, however, if the 
Lord’s prayer is simply not used as a 
springboard to give us a clearer insight in- 
to the Gospels. The author makes constant 
reference to the Scriptures and by the time 
one finishes the book, he has had a cursory 
review of the New Testament. An enlight- 
ening book. 


A Saint for a Day, Berchmans Bittle, 
O.F.M. Cap., Bruce, $5.00. 


366 saints are treated in this book, one 
for each day of the year including leap 
year. The author gives a brief sketchy out- 
line. His purpose is to induce us to read 
one a day and for that reason he has kept 
the account short. A daily reading would 
soon make us aware of the variety of saints 
on the liturgical calendar and the numer- 
ous walks of life from which they come. 
The book contains two informative tables. 
One gives a list of saints not included in 
the sketches with the dates of feastday and 
year of death. The other provides a list- 
ing of patron saints and saints invoked on 
special occassions. Over 50 Franciscan 
saints and tertiaries are treated. 


Hanover House, 


Pius XI, Zsolt Aradi, 
$4.50. 


Great events in history have a way of 
obscuring great men. When Pius XI died 
in 1939, dark clouds were gathering and 
the world sensed an impending storm which 
broke loose in the second World War. 
Amidst this turmoil the biographies of 
Pius XI suffered for one reason or another. 
National bias on the one hand and com- 
munication obstacles on the other hindered 
his biographers in their attempt to see the 
real Pius XI. Mr. Aradi’s acquaintance 
with the background of Pius XI is of long 
standing. He draws upon the knowledge 
to give us an appealing and readable bi- 
ography of a man whose achievements are 
staggering. Pius XI has left his mark on 
practically every level in which the Church 
functions. Aradi discusses his influence in 
the signing of the Lateran Treaty, in the 
foreign missions, in the Apostolate of the 
Press, in intellectual circles, in vast spirit- 
ual realm. More than that, he gives us a 
glimpse of the warm and engaging per- 
sonality of the man. This is one of the 
important elements in the greatness of Pius 
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Correspoudeuce 


Dear Editor: 

Pax et bonum! For the first time I feel 
the need of complaining about some of the 
contents of FHF. I hate to do it, consider- 
ing its over-all excellence, and the hard, 
painstaking, and brilliant work the Fathers 
put into it. But I believe you will welcome 
the ideas of a Third Order enthusiast like 
myself, even if you may not be able to 
agree with them. 

My first complaint is with Father Richer- 
M. Beaubien’s Leisure (March 1958). I am 
sure it will badly confuse a lot of tertiaries 
and give their directors a lot of work ex- 
plaining things. It has confused several in 
one of my fraternities already. 

Father Richer lists eight uses of leisure 
which, admittedly, can become occassions 
of serious sin. He labels them as “danger- 
ous,” by which he means “not necessarily 
bad,” but requiring a serious reason to 
indulge them. Had he emphasized this 
latter point (even though the “serious rea- 
son’ clause is somewhat exaggerated in 
itself), the article might have made much 
better sense. 

Father Richer includes “petting” in a 
category of dangerous amusements. I won- 
der under what circumstances, at least in 
America, petting is not entirely forbidden 
as a proximate and unnecessary ocasion of 
sin? I wonder, too, how approved movies, 
novels recommended to Catholics, a card 
game at home or a Bingo in a parish hall, 
as well as the other types of amusement 
listed by Father Richer as “not necessarily 
bad,” can be placed on a level with sinful 
petting? 

Possibly the answer lies in the whole 
tenor of Father Richer’s article. These 
things are necessarily bad, after all. At 
least he gives no concrete reason to believe 
there can be anything innocent, not to 
mention helpful, about them. They all 
seem to lead from “virtue to vice.” They 
are all jumbled up with the worst moral 
consequences of the most dangerous oc- 
cassions of sin—indecent dancing, obscene 
novels, impure dating, etc. 

From Father Richer’s unqualified fore- 
bodings tertiaries must come—logically— 
to certain absurd conclusions. For example, 
though they might hope to marry, they 
should never go on a date. Though they 
like to swim, they should stay away from 
beaches. Though the Legion of Decency 
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recommends a movie for family ave 
it is bound to tarnish their souls by its— 
risqué scenes ; and so on. 

Father Richer’s article can do much 
harm because it fails to distinguish clearly 
enough; and possibly because it belongs 
only in its French setting, and ought not 
have been transplanted in the raw to the 
American scene. 

Secondly, I object to certain statements — 
made in the Interview with Mr. John S. 
Johnson. I wish we could hear the last of 
“Happy Death Society” in connection with 
the Third Order. I wonder if anyone be- 
sides priests and tertiaries parrotting their 
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directors have ever used it as an epithet 
against the Third Order. It is repeated so_ 
often to convey our protest against the idea 
that the Third Order is a pious society 
only for the old and feeble, that by now 
people must suspect the Third Order of 
being just that: a “Happy Death Society.” 
As one of Shakespeare’s characters know-— 
ingly puts it: ‘Methinks the lady protests 
too much.” ; 

Besides, where can good people better 
prepare for death than in the Third Order? | 
And what’s wrong with being old and | 
feeble, especially after spending one’s best 
years in the Third Order? Can it not be- 
considered, among other good things, a 
“Happy Death Society”? 

This might seem like going off on a tan-. 
gent, but it appears to me that with all our 
emphasis on winning youth and men, we- 
sometimes slight our very best tertiaries. 
The backbone of the Third Order has al-. 
ways been the most reliable and self-sac- 
rificing members in any parish—the fathers 
and mothers, and chiefly, perhaps, the 
mothers. These belong mostly to the mid- 
dle-aged and elderly class. Let’s do noth- 
ing to make them feel unwanted or spur 
their loyalty. 

Mr. Johnson’s indirect quote of Father 
Lord—*“the Third Order has nothing more 
to say to our age’’—proves nothing to me,. 
since Father Lord’s Sodality is really an 
imitation of the Third Order. Nor can || 
understand the rising hubbub over the 
Third Order’s alleged inactivity when 1) 
so many tertiaries are the most energetic 
members of Catholic Action and other 
highly apostolic lay societies; and 2) the 
Third Order is denied the official diocesan| 
and parochial backing which explains 80 
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ynuch of the success of these other societies. 
: The field is largely closed to the Third 
»Order. The members of a fraternity most 
bften have to look to parochial and diocesan 
»rganizations as outlets to their zeal. This 
s true not necessarily because the frater- 
lity is stagnating ; but because the fraternity 
Mill run into conflict with official groups, 
ud in any case put a double and triple 
‘purden on its members. 

| I believe our tertiaries need a little more 
@ncouragement for the fine work they do in 
io many fields, even if outside the Third 
rder proper. A census of tertiary activity 
ind leadership in the various societies (e.g. 
jLegion of Mary, St. Vincent de Paul, Noc- 
nal Adoration, YCW, ACTU, etc.) 
tnight very well show up the lamented in- 
Yictivity of the Third Order in the United 
ptates as something of a myth. 


ip to the American voter to do so. 
‘\pproximately one-third of the teach- 
irs who leave the profession every year 
Yeave because they are tired of being 
No teacher will have re- 


taught it. 

It is also true that many teachers 
save the profession because they sim- 
ily cannot live on the salaries. The 
4\merican voter can do something 
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balm of distinction for rendering his 
Sortrayal of St. Francis a perpetual 
prayer, an eternal symbol of the victory 
| the spirit! 

| The outlines are few and simple; the 
‘rms of the conflict are there—the 
‘ross, the Rule, the wounded hands, 


} 


he faint light aureole over the head. 
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Finally, the purely spiritual formation of 
its members remains the primary purpose 
of the Third Order, according to the En- 
cyclicals of the Popes. If the Third Order 
can make tertiaries continually holier and 
at the same time encourage those who are 
capable of apostolic activity to take part 
in parochial and diocesan organizations 
and such Third Order programs as it now 
offers them, I believe the Third Order will 
do its job well. 

Incidentally, I don’t see how it can be 
proved from Pius XII’s ‘“‘Franciscan Vision 
of Life” that His Holiness was emphasizing 
external activities for the Third Order. As 
I understand it, the Message called for a 
renewal before all else of the internal 
spiritual life. 

Fr. THADDEUS MacVIcar 
O.F.M. Cap. 


about this also, by recognizing the fact 
that teachers are entitled to a JUST 
LIVING wage. 


The American voter can help most 
of all by being interested in who is on 
the board and why, and by running 
for a school board position if the voter 
is qualified. Good salaries and few 
discipline problems will attract many 
people to the profession. As teaching 
is now, it is not a job, it is not a voca- 
tion, it is an act of charity. 


(Continued from page 152) 


The features show gaunt and worn, 
and sharpened with constant penance 
and the suffering of later years; but in 
the expression dwells the infinite com- 
passion of Christ-like saints, while the 
seal of the peace beyond all under- 
standing lies on the brow and lips. 
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The Fruitful Ideal The Franciscan tree 
has many branches and continues to bear 
fruit in every age. The latest new fruit is 
a parish apostolate, to be known as the 
Daughters of St. Francis and is organized 
by the Franciscan Missionary Sisters of 
the Divine Child in the archdiocese of San 
Antonio, Texas, with the approval of Arch- 
bishop Robert E. Lucey. 


The apostolate will give an opportunity 
to those who do not feel they are called to 
consecrate their whole life in the religious 
state to dedicate a year, or as many years 
as they desire, to the special service of 
God. It will also be a help for some to 
come to a decision on whether or not the 
religious state is their calling. Young ladies 
or women, such as widows, having no de- 
pendents and having the required qualifica- 
tions, will be accepted. 


Members will live a semi-community life, 
dress in modern fashion and perform the 
many works needed in a parish. Assign- 
ments will depend on the individual’s quali- 
fications. 


After a period of training, the aspirants 
become members of the Third Order 
Secular of St. Francis. The yearly dedica- 
tion consists in making the private vow of 
chastity and the promises of poverty and 
obedience. The members may renew this 
dedication each year for as many years as 
they desire. 

The Franciscan Missionary Sisters have 

their motherhouse at Regina Coeli Acres, 
Williamsville, New York. 
Fr. Augustino Gemelli—80 On January 
18, 1958, Fr. Augustino Gemelli O.F.M., 
Rector of the Catholic University of Milan, 
celebrated his 80th birthday. Pope Pius 
sent him a congratulatory note in his own 
handwriting. For several years Father 
Gemelli has been in the forefront, pursuing 
many avenues of scientific study in the 
field of psychology and psychiatry. 

At the age of 25 he entered the Fran- 
ciscan Order, already having his M.D. in 


1903. In 1908 he was ordained and con- 
tinued to pursue his scientific studies. With 
Blessed Contrado Ferrini and other lay 
tertiaries he founded the Catholic Univer- 
sity of the Sacred Heart at Milan. In 1938 
Pope Pius XI called Father Gemelli to the: 
post of President of the Papal Academy of 
Sciences, a post he holds to this day. | 
Church History and the Record Fr. Wil- 
liam Francis Collins O.F.M. reviews History 
of the Catholic Church (Milwaukee, 
Bruce) by Neil and Schmandt, in “Stu- 
dium” (Montreal, Canada). The following’ 
is adapted from his review: 


Three glaring errors should be corrected) 
in this latest History of the Church (1) 
On page 228 the authors tell us that the 
Franciscans in the time of St. Francis, andl 
even the Holy Founder himself, abondoned 
absolute poverty for the Order. (2) Om 
pages 445-456, we read that in the mid- 
eighteenth century the Jesuits were the 
largest community in the Church, numbers 
ing some 25,000 members. (3) On page 
422, it is stated that Canada’s early suc 
cessful missionary activity was confined td 
both sides of the St. Lawrence river. 


The facts are: (1) Franciscan poverty 
is absolute with regards to the individua: 
as well as the Order. This is a fundament 
tal point which St. Francis never relin1 
quished, nor have his sons. The author) 
quote from the papal letter of John XXII 
against the Order. They should now reaq 
what his predecessors and successors, tht 
Popes Nicholas III, Martin IV, Clemeni 
V, Martin V, Paul IV and Innocent X* 
say with regard to Franciscan poverty! | 


(2) In 1762, there were under the oni 
Minister General 76,900 Franciscans. Thes? 
sons of St. Francis were divided into fou) 
groups: Reformed 19,000; Alcantarini 
7,000; Recollects 11,000; Observants 39} 
900. These figures from Histoire de L’Ord! 
des Freres Mineurs by Achille Leon, O.F.M! 
Whether we take the sum total or the toti 
of the Observants alone, we see that tH! 
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juits were far less numerous. 


jd a territory that today is divided into 
4 ecclesiastical provinces, 118 diocesses, 
apostolic vicariates, 1 apostolic prefec- 
Je, 1 abbey nullius, and 5 exarchates. 
Je first Sisters in New Orleans were sent 
fre by bishop of Quebec. The first bishop 
{Washington-Oregon west coast area was 
rench Canadian. Except for the Cali- 
nias and Mexico and eastern coastline 
the U.S.A., the rest was the diocese of 
jiebec and had as its first missionaries 
inch Canadians. 


Besides, Duns Scotus is by-passed with 
|; a single reference. St. Francis Solano’s 
ork of evangelization in South America 
snot even mentioned. Alexander of Hales, 
nder of the Franciscan school, has a 
Qntion in the fine print on page 239 but 
= prerogative as originator of the school 
wrongly given to St. Bonaventure on 
Sze 233. Victorian Douchet O.F.M., in 
Quarrachi edition of Summa Theo- 
ica of Alexander of Hales, points out 
it Alexander’s first summa was the source 
m which both St. Albert the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas quoted literally page 
er page. 

ssini’s Franciscan Modesty The London 
ablet” comments on Rossini’s Petite 
sse Solennelle recently broadcast over 
@ BBC. At the end of the performance 
etter was read which Rossini, a Fran- 
an tertiary, had written at the end of 
score, addressed to the Almighty and 
fining as follows: 


+‘Dear God, Well, this poor little Mass 
how completed. Have I for once written 
vl “musique sacree” or merely “sacree 
}sique”? I was born for light opera, as 
Jou knowest. Little skill—but some heart 
hat about sums it up. So blessed be 
‘ou—and grant me _ paradise.—Signed: 


* Rossini, 1863.” 


‘The point of the pun,” says the Table, 


jould be lost in translation.” 
i . 
45uch Franciscan modesty is belied by the 


‘\l which he certainly demonstrates in the 
‘iss, and as for heart, there is enough 
1 to spare of that commodity in almost 
trything Rossini wrote. 


anciscan Lay Apostolate for the Missions 


+ missionary work formally recognized in 
jeremony at Rome’s Basilica of St. Mary 


1958 


Major. Four young women promised \ 

give spiritual and cultural help to mission 
aries. They are the first candidates for 
membership in the Franciscan Lay Auxil- 
iary Missionaries of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. The new group was founded on 
May 21, 1954, by Lina Servetti, attending 
Sacred Heart Catholic University in Milan, 
Italy. Miss Servetti became the first direc- 
tress of the group, which has been placed 
under the protection of Bishop Francesco 
V. Filippini O.F.M., Vicar Apostolic of 
Mogadishu, Italian Somaliland. 


Fr. Mariano of Milano Capuchin Father. 
Mariano continues to take Italy by a TV 
storm on a Sunday morning 15-minute 
spot that has captivated some 2 million 
people and rained in over a thousand let- 
ters a week, which are the subject of the 
program. It is reported that seven hours 
a day, six’ days a week go into preparation 
for the 15 minutes a week on the air. This 
is an astounding amount of preparation 
and no doubt is responsible for the great 
success of the program. Preachers take 
note! 


A Fraternity Anniversary Few fraternities 
in the country have had so remarkable and 
solid a growth as St. Anthony Fraternity 
in Elyria, Ohio. It is celebrating its 
twelfth anniversary. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
William L. Newton, founder and director 
of the fraternity, was formerly Secretary 
of the Editorial Board for the Confratern- 
ity of Christian Doctrine revision of the 


New Testament. Addressing his T.O. mem- 
bers on the anniversary day, Msgr. New- 
ton notes that they have 265 professed 
members in 12 years. “It is with joy that I 
review in retrospection what has been ac- 
complished by our fraternity in this area. 
While we are organized for the primary 
purpose of personal sanctification, we are 
nevertheless a living organism in our com- 
munity and it should be our aim to live in 
such a way in the spirit of Christ, as to 
draw others by our good example to follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the poverello, our 
own patron, St Francis of Assisi. 


“T wish for all of you, many more years 
in the service of our fraternity, a greater 
fervor in your religious vocation, and ask 
for a remembrance in your prayers for 
strength to continue in mine. 


Msgr. William L Newton, 
Director 
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History of the Third Order 


The Habit of the Order 


LESSON SIX | 


fhe HABIT DOESN’T make the monk, 
says the ancient proverb. It does, how- 
ever, publicly declare ones religious 
status. This was considered all to the 
good in the Middle Ages. This is 
being reconsidered today. Many of 
the specialized groups forming within 
the larger Third Order family today, 
while they live in a community and 
observe a well developed rule of life, 
eschew any external uniform. They 
feel that in wearing the common at- 
tire of their social strata they can 
carry on their apostolate much more 
effectively and penetrate areas that 
are closed to priests and_habited 
religious. 


These moderns might look upon our 
Father St. Francis in a kindly way 
in so far as in the beginning he did 
not fix any particular garb for him- 
self and his friars. He used whatever 
poor garments he picked up as alms, 
such as the rough tunics of the peas- 
ants which took the form of the cross. 
This, however, did develop into a loose 
sort of uniformity since all rich gar- 
ments or those that indicated nobility 
or some sort of public distinction were 
to be avoided. 


It went the same with the tertiaries. 
Like the friars and the Poor Ladies, 
they had a habit which, if not iden- 
tical for all, did at least harmonize 
with the life they intended to lead. 


For example in the “Life of St. Eliza- *Analecta Franc. Ill, p. 222 
beth” which occurs in the Chronica = 
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XXIV Generalium we read that “aft 
the death of her spouse in 1227, hay 
ing entered the Order of Pena 

under the Third Rule of the Bless 
Francis, and taking the cord anc 
mantle (outer garment), she Pe 
formed worthy fruits of penance, 
“According to a pious tradition, this 
mantle belonged to Francis himsel: 
and was given by him to the piou 
Countess of Thuringia as indicative 
of the strict poverty he was laying 
upon her and as a pledge of his pros 
tection.”* In this account a mantk 
and cord are mentioned. In the casi 
of Bartholomew, former advocate @ 
the Pontifical Curia, a “plain garb 
is mentioned. More precise informas 
tion on this subject we find in thi 
oldest form of the rule that has comi 
down to us. 


The First Models 


Both the codices of Capistrano ant 
Koenigberg, which date to 1228, anr 
the Florentine codice of Landau whic 
is probably traceable to a docume 
of 1221, skip the opening paragrapi 
inserted by Nicholas IV in 1289 con) 
cerning the examination on the Faitil 
of those seeking admittance. It star 
right off with the matter of the clotht 
ing of the postulant. A point that }! 
not clear from the wording, but sti 
interesting, is whether or not the neq 


if 


shyte was given the habit right from 
oment of admission or was there a 
aiting period? It is worth noting 
1ere the practice among the monks 
nd friars of the time. The rule of 
223 distinguishes between the “clothes 
f probation” and the tunic and 
apuche to be used by the professed 
lone. 


| With regard to the Clares, the rule 
wf Urban IV (1263) goes into minute 
Wetail describing the exterior tunic 
nd the headband (chapter IV). St. 
Mlare’s own First Rule does not have 
his. The only difference here among 
he novices and professed appears to 
Yonsist in the veil which only the lat- 
fer-receive. The young women who 
mter the monastery are to put aside 
Ineir secular garb and “they are 
#ressed in a humble garment as shall 
rem best to the Abbess.” The recom- 
endation of the Saint to her daugh- 
ers that they be dressed in plain attire 
as inspired by her love for the “most 
sveable Child wrapped in poor cloth 
‘nd laid in a manger and for His 
host holy Mother.” 


Coming to our T.O. rule it must be 
Yoted first of all that it 1s not easy 
‘) render exactly the expressions used 
th medieval Latin. It is difficult to 
/-anslate terms that were proper to the 
ime and people. However what fol- 
pws is probably a quite accurate 


“The male members of this frater- 
ity shall be dressed in simple undyed 
tloth which does not exceed the price 
six Ravenna soldi. A dispensation 
‘vill be granted no one without an evi- 
tent and necessary cause.” And since 
aere could arise certain doubts as to 
‘ne variations in price, it is further ex- 
lained that one must take into ac- 
fount the length and weight of the 
‘loth in calculating the proper cost. 


. “Let them wear outer garments and 


furred coats at the neck and indeed 
closed throughout, not open as worldly 
people wear; and the cuffs of the 
sleeves should be likewise closed. 


“The sisters shall wear outer gar- 
ments made of cloth of moderate price 
and plain in appearance, and a tunic, 
or at least with the outer garment let 
them have a robe either white or black 
as is used in Piacenza. Also a head 
covering of linen, unpleated. The 
price is not to exceed twelve Pisa 
soldi. . . . They are not to wear head 
cloths or scarves of silk or ones that 
are dyed.” 


The ban on dyed materials is under- 
standable when we. realize that only 
better quality and higher priced cloth 
was tinted. We recall the extravagance 
of Francis’ youth when he used to 
wear multi-colored clothes. 


It is difficult to determine what kind 
of a garment this “robe” was (Italian 
“guarnello”). There is reason to be- 
lieve the word referred to a sort of 
soutain or sleeveless gown worn by 
ecclesiastics. Quite probably it was 
something like the later large scapular 
worn by religious. If so, here would 
be a trace of monastic garb. The head 
covering seems to have been a cross 
between a headscarf and a whimple, 
such as are seen in medieval and 
Renaissance paintings. 


In the Rule of Nicholas IV 


The price of the cloth is indicated 
exactly in the rule of Nicholas IV 
where also it is required that the color 
be not gaudy but restrained, exclud- 
ing even either pure white or pure 
black. Some sort of grey was indi- 
cated, a mixture of light and dark 
wool. However, there was a continu- 
ous tendency toward one or the other 
color, white or black. We see this in 
various documents of the time. An 
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example is found in an order about 
1318) of Father Carol, Guardian of 
the convent of the Holy Cross of 
Florence. He was the Visitor of the 
convents of tertiaries in Tuscany and 
of Fra Maintettino di Cambio dal 
Borgo, minister of the tertiaries at 
Florence, to cease wearing black 
mantles and to use grey or white ones, 
wool or not. An inquiry of March 
1348 speaks of a tunic and mantle of 
whitish color for three hermits at 
Montenero. 

The rule of 1289 speaks in the fol- 
lowing manner on the subject. It is 
translated with the greatest possible 
fidelity : 

“Chapter III. On the Form of the 
Habit and the Quality of the Gar- 
ments. 

“The men belonging to this brother- 
hood shall dress in humble, undyed 
cloth, the price of which is not to ex- 
ceed six Ravenna soldi, unless for evi- 
dent and necessary cause a temporary 
dispensation be given by the Visitor 
after consulting the minister. They 
shall wear their outer garments and 
furred coats without open throat, 
sewed shut or uncut but certainly 
laced up, and shall wear their sleeves 
closed. 

“The sisters in turn shall wear an 
outer garment and tunic made of cloth 
of the same price and humble quality; 
or at least they are to have with the 
outer garment a white or black under- 
wrap or petticoat, or an ample linen 
gown without gatherings. As to the 
price, however, and the fur cloaks 
they wear a dispensation may be given 
according to the state of the woman 
and custom of the place. They are 
not to wear silken or dyed veils and 
ribbons. 

“And both the brothers and the sis- 
ters shall have their fur garments of 
lamb’s wool only. They are permitted 
to have leather purses and belts sewed 
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in simple fashion without silken 
thread, and no other kind. Also other 
vain adornments they shall lay aside 
according to the counsel of the Blessed 
Peter, Prince of Apostles.” : 

This is not the place to go into the 
various forms of outer garments in 
use in the Middle Ages and the varia- 
tions according to public office and 
social status. 

Also, the use of the cord in place & 
the cincture comes into evidence later, 
in 1396, with the brief of Benedict 
ert: 

Social Significance 

The attention given to the external 
habit, despite the fact that its exact 
form and shape are not fixed, may 
seem surprising. But the many docu- 
ments that prohibit the use of the 
habit for those who have not made 
profession in the Third Order make 
us aware of the habit’s social impor- 
tance. Probably because of the privie! 
leges enjoyed by tertiaries in the field, 
of politics and military exemption. i 

The chapter of Bologna in 1298, 
which has already been considered at 
length, the elected delegates from the 
various towns provided in 17 brie 
paragraphs that: 

No one was to wear the habit wh 
had not professed the rule of Nicholas 
IV.—No one was to be admitted with# 
out the permission of the ministers 0 
the place, to whom belonged th 
honor of bestowing the habit—The 
are to be buried with the habit.—They 
are not to go more than a stone’ 
throw from the house without th 
outer garment, etc. 

To wear this particular outer gar 
ment, “mantello” in Italian, was bot! 
a duty and right of these people. I 
this we see the unusualness of the a 
of St. Catherine of Siena when sh 
gave her mantle to a poor man an 
returned home without it. She wa 
a Dominican tertiary, of course. 


a 
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CALENDAR OF PLENARY 
INDULGENCES 
MAY 
St. Ignatius of Laconi C. 1 Or. 


St. Peter Regalado—C. 1 Or. (T.O.R.; 


rest March 30). 


Bl. Benedict of Urbino C. 1 Or. (Fran.; 


rest April 30). 
Ascension G.A. and P.I. 


st. Paschal Baylon C. 1 Or. Eucharis- 


tic Patron. 
Sietelix of Cantalice C. 1 Or. 


De, Pheophilus of Corte C. 1 Or—=St. 


ives ©. 3 Or. (Fran. June 17). 
St. Bernadin of Siena C. 1 Or. 
Bl. Crispin of Viterbo C. 1 Or. 


| Pentecost G.A. and P.I. 


St. Ferdinand King C. 3 Or. 


St. Angela Merici V. 3 Or. (Fran. 
June 1). 


®# Put the FORUM on your mailing list 
Sfor current Obituary notices of your 


community or fraternity: THE FRAN- 


= CISCAN HERALD and FORUM, 1431 
8 West 5lst Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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Fr. Francis Eckholt O.F.M. (5). 

Sr. Gervasia Kochanek (Springfield), Srs. 
Eulalia Mertz, Irenaea Miller and Mary M. 
Wirmel (Oldenburg), Sr. Paul Schnek 
(Hartwell), Sr. Adelheid Strempel (Joliet), 
Sr. Mermelanda Mueller (Milwaukee 81). 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Maude Darcy, Anna 
Barry, Eliz. Boyne, Bridge Ward, Lillian 
Leavy, Rev. Father Dowd, Luca Sullivan, 
Helen M. Curran, Mary Brown, Catherine 
McGrath, Mary O’Brien, Catherine King, 
Marg. McEvoy, Loretta Helm, Jennie Schil- 
ling, Frances Mullin, Willa Belle Bynecker, 
Julia Lynch, Bridget Kreiger, Celia Mc- 
Hugh, Eliz. Ryan, Irene McCutcheon — 
Chicago: Susan Schaeffer, Margaret Wierz- 
bicki, Agnes Anchor, Florence Fitzgerald, 
Helen Kioski, Marie Kuper, Mary T. Mur- 
ray, Theodore Oswald — Cincinnati: Rose 
Wiebold—Detroit: Arthur Decker, Emilia 
Maciejewski, Ida Cissel, Jessie Conway, 
Louis Conti, Gertrude Barker, Lydia 
Ruehle, Maud Kennedy—Elyria, Ohio: Peter 
Birkline, John Burke—Freeport, Ill.: Manie 
Mathews, Ellen Boland—Milwaukee: Mar- 
garet Lagermann, Alice Steckel, Eleanor 
Schmitt, Cecelia Hoffmann—Seattle: Ger- 
trude Nute, Mary Anna Murphy, Mary 
Ann McCauley, John Nolan. 


ou Prauctsican Frerald Press Publications... 


IMMORTAL PROFILE 
by Ernest Pallascio-Morin 


Hlayman’s key to meditating on the Gospels written in layman’s language. Seventy- 
Se incidents from the Gospels retold briefly and in a new dimension. 
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STORIES OF THE SAINTS 


Paper: 95 cents Cloth: $2.50 


by Norman Painting and Michael Day 


illustrated 


tories of four saints told against an authentic background. Neither boring nor 
Yntimental. Exciting reading for older children and adults. 


$2.50 


Saint ANTHONY: THE Man Wuo Founp HIMSELF 
By Norman Painting and Michael Day 


‘sre is a wonderful life of St. Anthony of Padua that has the appeal of a novel! 


$2.50 


Our Lavy At Lourpes 100 YEars Aco 


by Marion Habig O.F.M. 


+ wonderful summary of the facts of Lourdes by a scholar who has condensed 
4oks into this pamphlet. 


15 cents 


Novena In Honor Or Our Lavy or LourpEs 


by Marion Habig O.F.M. 


novena that can be used throughout the centenary year. Dates for the novena 


»paritions. 


'e suggested which tie into the feasts of Our Lady and are related to the Lourdes’ 


10 cents 


THREE SPECIAL 17- DAY ‘AIR Sees | 


June 7 * July 5  * September 22 


$895.00 


_ Featuring: Paris, Lourdes, Nice, Milan, Venice, Padua, Flo 
_ Verna, Assisi, and Rome. (Sept. 22 Pilgrimage will be at Assisi r 
feast day of St. Francis!) a 


TWO GREAT 30-DAY AIR PILGRIMAGES : 


June 7. .* September 22 2 


bie $1098.00 

"Featuring: Paris, Lourdes, Nice, Milan, Venice, Padua, Florence, 

Verna, Assisi, Rome, Lake Como, Lucerne, German Black Fores’ W 

baden, Rhein Cruise, Cologne, Amsterdam, Brussels (World’ Fe 
and London. a 

Tour prices are all-inclusive even as to all meals from New York to New 

_ Spiritual Director and Courier-Guide accompany the tours. =~ 


TWO WONDERFUL SEA PILGRIMAGES ~ 
Eastbound in the S.S. America—Westbound in the S.S. United St 
May 31-July 21: $1095.00 & up * Aug. 1-Sept. 16: $1060.00 ¢ 
Visiting Ireland, England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Rhein 
German Black Forest, Switzerland, Italy, San Marino, Monaco 
France. 


, OTHER AIR PILGRIMAGES—aepart from New 
every Sunday—March through October—29 days, $972.00 


Visiting Brussels, Paris, Lisieux, Lourdes, Monte Carlo, Pisa, Fle 
Rome, Assisi, San Marino, Padua, Venice, Innsbruck, Obbera j 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Liechtenstein, Zurich, Einsiedeln, and 

sterdam. 


‘OPTIONAL EXTENSION TOURS—Holy Land | 
Days) $580.00—Scandinavia (15 Days) $328. eam flights ¢ 


be arranged via Lisbon and Fatima. 7 
Write How for detaled literature a 


FRANCISCAN HERALD PILGRIMAC 
1434 W. 51st Street, eal oles ta ine 


